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THE SECTIONAL SYSTEM. 
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In a former number of the Examiner, we have 
given our opinion on the Sectional system, proposed 
at the Delegate Meeting by Mr. Taylor of the East 
London Branch. That system, we sincerely believe, 
if adopted by the society, would eventually destroy 
and totally break up our great and good cause. To 
avert this great calamity, we purpose giving, in 
forthcoming numbers, our honest opinion on the 
system, under review; and the manner in which 
some of the Manchester members have sought to 
bring the same into general operation in the society. 

For the present, we shall content ourselves with 
laying before our readers the motives which induced 
the potters to establish the society, bearing their 
name. {t was, and is, the production of working 
men; and was commenced by them, forthe laudable 
and important purpose of conserving the price of 
labour in this country. Working potters had expe- 
rienced the folly of expending large sums of money 
in the most useless strikes,—in impotent endeavours 
to uphold the price of their labour, when hundreds 
of unemployed men were wandering through their 
districts anxious and prepared to work at almost any 
price. They saw, that the one great cause of low 
prices and impotent trade's power existed in a super- 
abundance of hands,—existed, in short, in “ surplus 
labour.” To remove this cause of low prices at 
home, the Emigration Society was established ; and 
we are proud to state, that that society was equal to 
accomplish all that it promised,—it was equal to re- 
move the whole surplus hands of the trade, and to 
= to each emigrant an independent Landed Home ! 

ut this power working potters never developed. 
Although equal to the task, they withheld their con- 
tributions ; and influenced by designing men, aban- 
doned that which might, most easily, have proved 
the salvation of their trade. Had each paid only 
one penny per day from the commencement of the 
society to the present time, the trade would have 
accumulated Thirty Thousand Pounds Sterling ! 
To say what this sum would have accomplished 
would be to trifle with the intelligence of the trade. 
Re-productively expended, it would have given a 
freehold farm to every working potter. But this 
has not been done; and the best interests of the 
trade are still in jeopardy: and what potters have 
abandoned other trades are grasping at eagerly. 
Oh Folly!—Oh Sorrow !—How suicidal has been 
the conduct of the trade! Not five thousand 
pounds have been expended in our great movement 
from the commencement of our society, and yet this 
paltry sumhas been equal to the colonization of 
FOUR HUNDRED FAMILIES. Had these been 
working potters, compaising three adults and two 
children in each family, EIGHT HUNDRED MEN 
at least might have been removed from the trade, 
and made into independent farmers. Again we re- 








peat, “Oh Folly !—Oh Sorrow !—How suicidal has 
been the conduct of the trade!” Between forty and 
fifty families have been removed to Pottersville ; and 
three hundred and fifty Land Certificates have been 
issued for the New Estate on the Fox River; and 
the paltry sum of five thousand pounds has done all 
this! Working potters! blush for your folly, and 
let the men who have led to this, feel the full weight 
of the wrong they have committed. They have 
crushed the only hope and prospect of the trade. 
Still we are proud,—hopefully, heartily proud 


; that other trades have taken up the great, the good, 


the benevolent cause which working potters have 
abandoned. It has now become national, and will 
progress into a powerful federation, the ultimate re- 
sults of which few can comprehend; and amongst 
those few are the men who now call for a winding- 
up of the society when numbering five thousand 
— and who would call the break-up “ Section 

o, 5.” 

Far be it from us to deny to any individual the 
right of private judgment in all matters appertaining 
to popular movements. We have ever claimed this 
right for ourselves, and would be sorry to deny it to 
others. But in the movement in which we are en- 
gaged, questions of change are controlled by lega- 
ized regulations, and the trustees are bound, in ac- 
cordance with law, to see the objects of the institu- 
tion legally carried out. 

It will not be denied, that in opening the society 
to other trades, rules, apart from the enrolled laws, 
were compiled for the government of branches, con- 
necting themselves with the society. These rules 
definitely express the powers of the branches, and 
the objects to be realized. Every member, by the 
payment of £1 2s. Gd. has the right to ballot,—the 
ballot privilege being a free passage to the society’s 
lands, of husband, wife, and each child under eigh- 
teen years; twenty acres of land; five broken up, 
sown, and fenced ; a substantial log dwelling ; and 
food, clothing and implements for a little moderate 
labour ; the prime cost of the whole to be returned 
by the colonist, in the course of ten years. This is 
the ballot privilege which the society has hitherto 
honourably fulfilled to all who have had the good 
fortune to win. Failing the ballot, every member, 
having paid £1 2s. 6d.. has the right to enter on 
twenty acres of land, and can obtain housing, clothing, 
food, and implements for labour on the reserved land of 
the society ; the prime cost of his land to be returned 
in the course of six years. These privileges, the 
potters’ society has thrown open and given to other 
trades; and they do hope to make the undertaking 
a progressive and permanent movement. 

Having throwa open the society to other trades, it 
was thought just to give to the branches, through 
the medium of an annual delegate meeting, the 
power to regulate the general expenses of the society. 
This was a concession to create confidence ; and this 
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concession the Parent Society will honestly and 
strictly abide by. But the government of the society 
is fixed by enrolled law. No delegate meeting can 
have the power of government without breach of 
law; and that breach the trustees will not permit. 
When the delegate meeting of August last past the 
resolution for the accumulation of £650, they over- 
steped their duties. Their duties were confined to 
regulating general expense. The General Monthly 
Meeting of the society, in time and place fixed by 
enrolled law, have the sole power of government and 
selection of officers, and this power they have hitherto 
exercised honestly and successfully on behalf of the 
society. Then why desire a change? If business 
is to be transacted apart from General Meeting, if 
officers are to be elected apart from enrolled law, if 
the executive are to be selected from all parts of the 
country, away goes legality, away goes the concen- 
trated experience of many years in the cause, away 
goes economy, and instead of paying one shilling 
weekly for one night’s work, to each committee- 
man, THIRTY SHILLINGs weekly will be required 
to support each man, drawn, as he might be, from 
his home and his trade, and possibly entirely unqua- 
lified for the business he is called upon to transact. 
Shall we break through all our laws, to commit this 
folly? When general expense is controlled, what 
necessity is there to abandon our legality? The objects 
of the society are definite, and the trustees are com- 
pelled to see to their realization. Why then change? 
Why agitate the whole society for that which can- 
not be gianted,—will not be granted? Better lose 
one half the branches than commit a folly that might 
break up the society. It is the failing of some men, 
that if they cannot lead, they will not follow. These 
are always the most dangerous supporters of any 
popular movement; and in the present instance, they 
are writing to the branches to withhold their contri- 
butions. Of course the branches have a perfect 
right to do this; but in doing so, they forfeit their 
right to ballot. No money, wherever paid or where- 
ever held, if not paid to the Parent Society, is con- 
sidered stock by the Trustees,—it is dead to our 
movement, and can command no privilege in the 
institution. But in our humble opinion, any mem- 
ber of any branch, desiring the application of his 
contributions in accordance with the laws, should 
demand that application, as the vote of no majority 
can take from any member the personal and indivi- 
dual right which his contributions, in accordance 
with the laws of the society, give to him. The Pa- 
rent Society have broken no law, have broken no 
promise. As they have based the society, they are 
desirous of raising the superstructure,—they are desi- 
rous that it shall be permanent, patriotic, and bene- 
volent ; and hence their opposition to the “ Sectional 
System.” 

One of the finest features of the society, in our 
humble opinion, is that of the accumulation of 
property, which the sale of reserved land and the 
permanent nature of our proceedings will give. All 
profits, being devoted to ballot purposes, does give 
to every member the greatest facility for entering on 
his farm; and the returns, made by him, gives a 
certainty of the accumulation of property. This ac- 
curmulation of property no one can limit; but every 
year must see the society growing in power and in 
wealth; and the poorest of our countrymen will 

















have the means of redemption placed within their 


grasp almost without their knowledge, and decidedly, | 





without their help. There is nothing to regret in 
this,—there is everything of which to feel proud ;— 
there is a germ of progression, the developement of 
which is fraught with benevolence, power, and pro- 
perty. To develope this germ, we must continue 
the society on its present basis. To destroy it,—to 
absolutely crush and blight it, we have only to adopt 
the System of Sections. Which course shall we 
pursue? Let the love of progress, and the cause of 
humanity guide us in our decision ! 

By way of conclusion, we beg to call the attention 
of the shareholders to the present week's receipts. 
Those receipts are a consequence of the ballot ; and 
although many of the Lancashire branches have 
withheld their remittances, the good policy of the 
Parent Society is fully exemplified. Let us hope, 
om this foolish difference will speedily come to an 
end. 





CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT OF THE BIR- 
MINGHAM DISTRICT. 





Prospectus of a Joint-Stock Co-operative Society, in con- 
nection with the Potters’ Emigration Society. 

The members of the Branches, comprising the Bir- 
mingham Distiict of the Potters’ Emigration Society, 
being desirous of ameliorating the condition of them- 
selves and their fellow-men in uniting to carry out the 
objects of Emigration, as connected with the Parent 
Society, are desirous of forming among themselves and 
their friends, a Store from which may be supplied all 
necessary articles of consumption, and thereby raise the 
means of more effectually carrying out the objects and 
intentions of its founders. With a view to effect so de- 
sirable an object, a few have already formed themselves 
into a committee, and beg to submit to their fellow- 
members a brief out line of the principles and benefits 
arising therefrom. In the first place, the projectors 
have calculated the raising of a sum of £10 10s. 0d. in 
Joint Shares of either 5s. 3d. or 10s. 6d. a share—upon 
which they would immediately commence the Store with 
such articles as are daily consumed. This sum, although 
small, would in a short time so increase, as to enable 
the: Committee of Management to supply to its members 
every article required in a family ;—the Board of Man- 
agement to consist of a President, Trustee, Treasurer, 
Store-keeper, Secretary, and a Committee of nine Share- 
holders, to be elected in accordance with the laws which 
may be approved of at a General Meeting of the Sub- 
scribers. 

As the arrangements of the Store will be conducted 
on compounding principles, so will the interests of the 
members go on compounding ; that is, from one shilling 
profit on their first pound’s expenditure, until in two 
years-and-half, it shall have compounded to about three 
shillings and upwards for every pound they may have 
expended in the store from their first joining it; or, in 
other words, fifteen per cent for every pound’s expendi- 
ture: thus a member and his family expending on the 
average 10s. per week for two-years-and-half, the com- 
pounded profits (the member’s interest) on that sum will 
amount to £21 7s. 6d. 

That a ballot shall take place among the Subscribers 
to the Store every three or six months, as circumstances 
may allow, and those members who may be so fortunate 
as to win the same, shall be allowed the same propor- 
tionate sums of money from the funds, as are allowed 
by the Parent Society, to defray their expenses from 
this country to the Society’s estate, without being called 
upon to return any portion of the same. 

That in the event of a member going out upon his 
own resources, and having been a contributor to the 
store for three months and upwards, shall receive two 
thirds of the interest then due to him, after deducting 
his share of ordinary expenses ; vut in case of a member 
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going out and leaving his family behind, he shall only 
receive one half of such interest then due, and the other 
half shall be for the benefit of the family, who, if they 
continue to deal with the store, shall be as eligible to 
the Ballot as if the member were in this country. 

From the calculation made ypon the principles thus 
briefly laid down, in the course of a few years, many 
families might be assisted from this land of privatiun 
to an estate which shall be free from all incumbrances 
and taxations; and although to some the scheme may 
appear visionary, still if you will only consider the 
amount of profits arising from the sale of goods which 
are in ordinary demand, the doubt will evaporate, aud 
at.d you will set to in earnest to assist in such an under- 
taking. One or two instances may be stated in proof of 
the committee’s anticipations: Supposing ten families 
undertake the purchase of two pecks of flour each, this 
would in the course of twelve months produce a profit 
of better than £5 upon an outlay of £1 12s. or th 
bouts, in the first instance. Again, supposing ten fi 
lies more consumed from the store 80 loa’ per week, 
at acost of £1 16s. 8d., this would realise a profit to 
the store during the year of £8 13s. 4d., and very simi- 
lar would be the profit upon every other arucle of con- 
sumption. Viewing the matter thus, no doubt can 
then exist in the mind of any member as to the ultimate 
result from such a combination of interest and capital. 
All that your committee would then say is, come for- 
ward with your contributions for shares, and assist us 
in the undertaking, and rest assured that the benefits 
will redound to your satisfaction. The committee will 
be in attendance every Saturday night to receive names 
of subscribers and money, and as soon as practicable 
will announce the commencement of the store. 


(Signed,) 
William Stutley, John Walker, 
John Kemp, John Bran, 


Henry Parker, Thomas Bullock. 
Robert Johnson, 

P.S.—In addition to members taking out shares and 
subscribing to the store, the Committee of Management 
pfopose to receive small sums as loans on the same prin- 
ciple as the Savings’ Bank, but with treble interest; 
should any member feel desirous of making deposits, he 
must certify the same to the Secretary. 





THE FINAL RESULTS OF EMIGRATION. 


There never was a time, when the energies of men — 
especially those of intelligent men—were so much 
needed as at the present time. We have congratulated 
ourselves upon the moral prevalence of that degree of 
magnanimity which we possess, as conducive to the 
moral rectitude of any matured plans, established for 
the amelioration of labourers in this country, or for the 
expatriation of them to any other country. I cannot 
expatiate on the ultimate results of Emigration in this 
paper; but, so far as I can conceive, I believe that this 
is the only requsite means to demolish the present un- 
enviable position of the producers of Great Britain ; and 
that the extemporaneous hopes which the great tide of 
emigrants, now flocking to the United States, holds out 
to the mechanics and handicraft men of this country, 
are truly destructive of the decrepit edicts of our depre- 
ciated legislature. Any one, who deeply studies the in- 
tracacies and mysteries of trades’ transactions for a retro- 
gressive period, his mind cannot but come to the con- 
clusion that emigration is extremely superior ; and that 
its power of doing good is unlimited, unbounded, and 
immense! Emigration is, in truth, a sacred principle, 
which men do not love to war against, without admit- 
ting its verbal efficacy over any other principle or neg- 
ligent policy of past trades’ negociations. 

At atime when the commerce of the country is in 
such a state of unexampled sterility, I consider, with all 
thinking men, that Emigration is the only powerful 
means wherebyahe emancipation of the working classes 





may be completed. This admirable and patriotic cause 
has now become of national importance ; and men of all 
grades of society are enthusiastically labouring for its 
attainment, To take a retrospective view of events, we 
cannot but feel sorry that there has been such a prepon- 
derance of power in the hands of certain men, while 
others, more deserving, have been left destitute of the 
simple allowance required for natural existence; all 
owing, I suppose, to the theory and practice of our 
* Glorious Constitution,” and the methodical peculia- 
rity of our emolument-cutting dynasty. 

It is a customary rule in the transactions of Trades’ 
Unions, to turn their predilections into a channel where- 
by the whole matter of their interest is sunk, lost, and 
overpowered either by the judicial proceedings of manu- 
facturers, or by the treachery or impractibility of the 
plans of those combined. 

The limited space allowed in this paper, precludes 
any elaboration on this important subject, and with this 
view, I feel myse!f called upon to quit its pages, and 
give preliminary space for words of a deeper and more 
philosophical nature than what I can develope. Not- 
withstanding I shall, by your permission, continue to 
bring forth arguments stroagly in favour of emigration 
in the forthcoming issues of the Examiner. 

LANDERS. 





TO THE GENTRY, AND INHABITANTS OF 
THE POTTERIES. 


GENTLEMEN,—We are sorry that we have to ap- 
peal to you, for aid and assistance, so soon after the 
efficient help, tendered by you to the Goldenhill 
Miners, some few months ago. 

We commenced that contest, at the instigation 
of “ the powers that be,” at the Colliery of H. H. 
Williamson, Esq., at Tunstall; but now, we ap- 
om to your sympathy on behalf of the Stone 

liners (under the employ of the same firm,) who 
are now on Strike, in consequence of their refusal 
to comply with the unprecedented and cruel re- 
duction of Tenpence per day, or Five Shillings per 
week, without any reduction in the amount of work 
— or any abridgement of the hours of 
tou. 

Gentlemen, we think a proposition, so monstrous, 
and so repugnant to your sense of right and jus- 
tice, will at once prompt you to the exercise of that 
liberality, which has ever characterised your con- 
duct, when the interests of your fellow men have 
been at stake, either politically, socially, or morally. 

We, therefore, venture to make another appeal 
to your sense of justice, your love of right, and your 
wish for the welfare of your species, with the un- 
qualified belief that we shall not appeal in vain ; 
since it must be evident to you, that the interests 
of the Working Classes are identical with your 
own—yours, too, secured by theirs. If they are 
not remunerated for their labour, How can they 
deal honestly with you? or obey the Apostolic in- 
junction to “ Owe no man anything but love? or 
serve their generation according to the will of God, 
as revealed in His wora?—how? It is absolutely 
impossible! Hoping, therefore that, the sympathe- 
tic cord which makes the “ world akin,” when a 
man or class of men become the victims of Wrong 
—is lodged in your bosoms, we rely upon your 
clemency ; fall back upon your sympathy ; ask your 
assistance; and trust you will — to our ap- 
peal as your circumstances may admit, and as the 
merits of the case demand. 

Gentlemen, we have been induced to assume 
this official position, on the distinct understand- 
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ing, that the men will do—as T. B. Rose, stipendi- 
ary magistrate, said they had the right to do, on 
Tuesday last—namely, “ Unite, Organize, Associ- 
ate, &c. as they liked, for the protection of their 
rights, and the advancement of their interests,—but 
they must rely upon their own resources.” This 
being utterly impossible, we again request that you 
will, on this occasion, help those who have no 
means of helping themselves. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
EDWARD LAWTON, Secretary. 





AUSTRALIA. 


Amonest a considerable proportion of those who resort 
to emigration as a means of improving their position and 
prospects, the Australian Colonies are treated of and 
regarded as one and the same in all respects, whereas 
they are distinct and dissimilaras regards soil and cli- 
mate, and are widely separated by distence. The three 
districts of Australia most to be recommended, and 
wither emigration chiefly tends at present, are New 
South Wales Proper, Australia Felix, and South Aus- 
tralia. Legitimately speaking, Australia Felix, or Port 
Philip, forms at present a portion of the vast colony of 
New South Wales; but it is about to be separated 
financially and politically, as it is at present geographi- 
cally, and erected into an independent colony. 

Between the three colonies there is a considerable scope 
for choice to the intending emigrant, who should pause 
and weigh well the advantages that each offer before he 
resolves which to adopt. This is especially necessary 
for trad and hanics. In all new countries the 
demand for those classes must be limited; squatters in 
the solitudes, tending their flocks and herds, do not re- 
quire or consume those articles of luxury or expence, 
considered by many, in old countries, almost as neces- 
saries, and which numerous artizans are taught to 
fabricate. What is of luxury and show in Australia is 
to be found in Sydney—concentrated in that youthful 
city of 50,000 inhabitants ; and there all whose trades 
depend on appearance, or administer to luxury, must 
seek employment. But even in Sydney the demand for 
this class is small; for the merchant imports and sells 
all required ata small profit. There is nothing like 
substance of production in a new country. The princi- 
pal shops to be met with in Sydney, Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, and all the colonial towns are those occupied by 
ready-made clothes dealers, (general Jews,) drapers, 
haberdashers, ironmongers, tailors, shoemakers and cabi- 
net-makers. Auction rooms are numerous—remark- 
ably so; and every description of property is disposed 
of atthem. The merchants at their wholesale stores 
supply settlers, chiefly without the intervention of re- 
tail dealers, with what they require for their stations, 
in the shape of tea, sugar, ironmongery, and slop goods ; 
the latter being entirely imported ready made. 

The mechanics and tradesmen most in request in the 
towns of Australia, and in the interior, are butchers, 
bakers, bricklayers, blacksmiths, carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, masons, painters glaziers, plasterers, sawyers, 
shipwrights, tailors, shoemakers, and wheelwrigts; to 
this list may be added printers, but they are already 
very numerous in the colonies. Even in those occupa- 
tions most required, the demand for labour of a skilful 
description is not extensive, and any large arrival of 
such, would not only have the effect of reducing the 
wages of those employed, but would, in all probability, 
leave many without engagements. At various periods 
since the foundation of the Australian colonies, there 
has beer. such an influx of mechanical labour, so totally 
disproportioned to the demand, that, after many hard- 
ships, numerous mechanics were compelled to throw 
aside, at least for a time, their trades, and adopt pas- 
toral or agricultural pursuits; and it would be well, in 
case of emergency, if every emigrant was resolved and 








prepared todo the same, for in new lands all must adapt 
themselves to circumstances. 

The Australian Colonies are completely flooded with 
clerks, men of education without means, and profes- 
sional persons ; for those classes, therefore they present 
no inducement, except that which consists in the cheap- 
ness of all the necessaries of life. The parties really 
required in the Colonies, and who would be sure of 
success, are mere labourers and sheepherds, farmers 
with small means, and persons possessed of sufficient 
capita} to become sheep and cattle proprietors of ex- 
tent. 

When a party, in any position in life, resolves to emi- 
grate to Australia, the first thing necessary is to obtain 
every possible information of the present state of the 
colony ; this may be done through the means of the 
latest works, or through societies which are being estab- 
ee in London for the gratuitous aid of the intending 

ant. The next should be to turn the entire of 
worldly goods, household and other, of the intending 
emigrant into hard cash ; furniture, beds, and all such 
things would be cumbrous and expensive. The pur- 
chase of goods for the colonial market on speculation 
should be avoided :,it is more than probable that the emi- 
grant wouid lose money by the venture, or meet with 
very considerable delay in realizing after arrival. The 
means of all, small or great, should be conveyed out in 
a tangible shape—in money. 

British sovereigns pass for their full value in Austra- 
lia, the currency being the same as in England ; but, if 
only considerable sum is taken out in gold, care should 
be taken to insure it, which can be done at a small pre-, 
mium. To those who understand the exchanges, or, 
indeed, to any class, the Joint Stock Banks in London 
connected with Australia present every facility for for- 
warding money to the Colonies, letters of credit being 
granted by them to any amount, and their security be- 
ing unquestioned. These banks are—The Royal Bank 
of Australia, Moorgate.street; The Union Bank of 
Australia, in Broad-street; and The Bank of Austra- 
lasia,in Austin Friars. ‘here is also The Bank of 
South Australia, but this concern is solely connected 
with South Australia, and with none of the other Colo- 
nies. 

The outfit of the intending emigrant is of importance. 
No class requires much woollen clothing. One cloth 
suit, with a top-coat for men, and cloak for women, is 
sufficient. Barragon, fustian, jean, moleskin are the 
most suitabie. Light linen trousers, jackets, and waist- 
coats, and blue shirts. are advisable. A large stock of 
clothes, particularly woollen, will be found cumbrous, 
and liable to injury. Silks, and some other kinds of 
ladies’ clothes, are a!t but eertain to be spoiled, unless 
closely packed in tin, afterwards cased with wood. The 
personal baggage of emigrants should, in every case, 
be reduced to the smallest possible dimensions, and the 
boxes containing it be sound, strong, and water-tight. 
As, of necessity, fresh water on board ship must be 
economized, the only chance passengers have of pro- 
curing water to wash clothes is when rain falls heavily, 
which it does within the tropics, it is then vaught in the 
canvass awnings of the ship, and preserved in casks ; 
but, as this is only a matter of chance, it must not be 
depended on. The average duration of the voyage to 
Australia is four months, and, as cleanliness must be 
observed for the sake of health, the stock of linen and 
underclothing of persons of both sexes, and of every 
rank, should be abundant. 





THE GREAT BASIN. 
From Notes of Travelin California. 


East of the Sierra Nevada, and between it and the 
Rocky mountains, is that anomalous feature in our con- 
tinent, the Great Basin, the existence of which was 
advanced as a theory after the second expedition, and 
is now established as a geographical fact. It was a 
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singular feature: a basin of some five hundred miles 
diameter, every way, between four and five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, shut in all around by 
mountains, with its own system of lakes and rivers, and 
having mo connection whatever with the sea. Partly 
arid: and sparely inlrabited, the genera! character of 
the GreaT Basin is that-of desert; but with great ex. 
ceptions, there being many parts of it very fit for the 
residence of a civilized people ; and of these parts, the 
Mormons have lately established themselves in one of 
the largest and best. Mountain is the predominating 
structure of the interior of the Basin, with plains be- 
tween—the mountains wooded and watered, the plains 
arid and sterile. The interior mountains conform to 
the law which governs the course of the Rocky moun- 
tains and of the Sierra Nevada, ranging nearly north 
and south, and present a very uniform character of ab- 
ruptness, rising suddenly from a narrow base of ten to 
twenty miles, and attaining an elevation of two to five 
thousand feet above the level of the country. They are 
grassy and wooded, showing snow on their summit 
peaks during the greater part of the year, and affording 
small streams of water from five to fifty feet wide, which 
lose themselves, some in the lakes, some in the dry 
plains, and some ia the belt of alluvial soil at the base ; 
for these mountains have very uniformly this belt of al- 
luvion, the wash and abrasion of their sides, rich in ex- 
cellent grass, fertile, and light and loose enough to ab- 
sorb small streams. Between these mountains are the 
arid plains which receive and deserve the name of desert. 
Such is the general structure of the interior of the Great 
Basin, more Asiatic than American in its character, and 
much resembling the elevated region Caspian sea and 
northern Persia. The rim of this Basin is massive 
ranges of mountains, of which the Sierra Nevada on the 
west, and the Weh-satch and Timpanogos chain on the 
east, are the most conspicuous. On the north, it is sep 

erated from the waters of the Columbia by a branch of 
the Rocky mountains, and from the gulf of California, 
on the south, by a bed of mountain ranges, of which 
the existence has been only recently determined. Snow 
abounds on them all; on some, in their loftier parts, 
the whole year, with wood and grass; with copious 
streams of water, sometimes amounting to considerable 
rivers, flowing inwards, and forming lakes or sinking in 
the sands. Belts or benches of good alluvion are usually 
found at their base. 

Lakes in the Great Basin.—The Great Salt lake and 
the Utah lake are in this Basin towards its eastern rim, 
and constitute its most interesting feature —one, a sat- 
urated solution of common salt—the other, fresh—the 
Utah about one hundred feet above the level of the Salt 
lake, which is itself four thousand two hundred above 
the level of the sea, and connected bya strait, or river, 
thirty-five miles along. 

These lakes drain an area of ten or twelve thousand 
square miles, and have, on: the east along the base of 
the mountain, the usual bench of alluvion, which ex- 
tends to a distance of three hundred miles, with wood 
and water, and abundant grass. The Mormons have 
established themselves on the strait between these two 
lakes, and will find sufficient arable land for a large set- 
tlement—important from its position as intermediate 
between the Mississippi valley and the Pacifiic ocean, 
and on the line of communication to California and 
Oregon. 

The Utah is about thirty-five miles long, and is re- 
markable for the numerous and bold streams which it 
receives, coming down from the mountains on the south- 
east, all fresh water, although a large formation of rock 
salt, imbedded in red clay, is found within the area on 
the southeast, which it drains The lake and its in- 
fluents afford large trout and other fish in great num- 
bers, which constitute the food of the Utah Indians 
during the fishing season. The Great Salt lake has a 


very irregular outline, greatly extended at time of melt- | 


ng snows. 





| 
| 
: 


| 


It is about seventy miles in length; both | 


lakes ranging nearly north and south, in conformity to 
the range of the mountains, and is remarkable for its 
predominance of salt. The whole lake waters seem 
thoroughly saturated with it, and every: evaporation of 
the water leaves salt behind. The rocky shores of the 
islands are whitened by.the spray, which leaves salt on 
every thing it touches, anda covering like ice forms 
over the water, which the waves throw among the rocks. 
The shores of the lake in the dry season, when the 
waters recede, and especially on the south side, are 
whitened with incrustations of fine white salt ; the shal- 
low arms of the lake, at. the same time, under a slight 
covering of briny water, present beds of salt for miles, 
resembling softened ice, into which the horse’s feet sink 
to the fetlock. Plants and bushes, blown by-the wind 
upon these fields, are entirely incrusted with crystallized 
salt, more than an inch in thickness. Upon this lake 
of salt the fresh water received, though great in quan- 
tity, has no perceptible effect. No fish, or animal life 
of any kind, is found in it ; the Jarve on the shore being 
found to belong to winged insects. A geological exam- 
ination of the bed and shores of this lake is of the high- 
est interest. 

Five gallons of water taken from this lake in the 
month of September, and roughly evaporated over a fire, 
gave fourteen pints of salt, a part of which being sub- 
jected to analysis, gave the following proportions : 





PARTS, 
Chloride of sodium (eommon salt)......... 97.80 
Chloride of calcium ....... ¢ anewasbes 0.6t 
Chloride of magnesium............ ..... 0:24 
ee 0.23 ° 
Sulphate of lime.......sccccersccccscce 1.12 

100.00 


Southward from the Utah is another lake of which 
little more is known than when Humboldt published 
his general map of Mexico. It is the reservoir--of-a 
handsome river, about two hundred miles long, rising 
in the Wah-satch mountains, and discharging a -cen- 
siderable volume of water. The river and lake were 
called by. the Spaniards, Severo, corrupted by the hun- 
ters into Sevier. On the map, they are called Nicollet, 
in honour of J. N. Nicollet, whose premature death in- 
terrupted the publication of the learned work on the 
physical geography of the basin of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, whieh fiveyears oflabour in the field had prepared: 
him to give. 

On the western.side of the basin, and immediately 
within the first range of the Sierra Nevada, is the 
Pyramid Lake, receiving the water of Salmon Trout 
river. It is thirty-five miles long, between four any 
five thousand feet above the sea, surrounded by moun- 
tains, is remarkably deep and clear, and abounds with 
uncommonly large salmon trout. Southward, along 
the base of the Sierra Nevada, is a range of eonsiderable 
lakes, formed by many large streams from the Siepra. 
Lake Walker, the largest among these, affords great 
numbers of trout, similar to those of the Pyramid lake, 
and is a place of resort for Injians in the fishing season., 

There are probably other collections of water not yet 
known. The number of small lakes is very great, many 
of them more or less salty, and all,like the rivers that feed 
them, changing their appearance and extent under the 
influence of the season, rising with the melting of the 
snows, sinking in the dry weather, and distinctly pre- 
senting their high and low water-mark. These gener- 
ally afford some fertile and well-watered land,capable of 
settlement 

Rivers of the Great Basin.—The most considerable 
river in the interior of the Great Basin is the one called 
on the map Humboldt river, as the mountains at its head 
are called Humboldt river mountains—so called as a 
small mark of respect to the ‘* Nestor of scientific 
travellers,” who has done so much to illustrate North 


American geography, without leaving his.aame upon. 


any one of its remarkable features. Itis« river long 
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known to hunters, and sometimes sketched on maps 
under the name of Mary’s, or Ogden’s, but now for the 
first time laid down with any precision. It is a very 
peculiar stream, and has many characteristics of an 
Asiatic river—the Jordan, for example, though twice as 
long—rising in mountains and losing itself in a Lake of 
its own after a long and solitary course. It rises in two 
streams in mountains west of the Great Salt lake, which 
unite, after some fifty miles, and bears westwardly along 
the northern side of the basin towards the Great Sieria 
Nevada, which it is destined never to reach, much less 
to pass. The mountains in which it rises are round 
and handsome in their outline, capped with snow the 
greater part of the year, well clothed with grass and 
wood, and abundant in water. The stream is a narrow 
line, without affluents, losing by absorption and evapora- 
tion as it goes, and terminating in a marshy lake, with 
low shores, fringed with bulrushes. and whitened with 
saline incrustations. It has moderate current, is from 
two to six feet deep in the dry season, and probably not 
fordable anywhere below the junction of the forks 
during the time of melting snows, when both lake and 
tiver are considerably enlarged. The country through 
which it passes (except its immediate valley) is a dry 
sandy plain, without grass, wood or arable soil; from 
about 4.700 feet(at the forks) to 4,200 feet (at the lake) 
above the level of the sea, winding among broken 
ranges of mountains, and varying from a few miles to 
twenty in breadth. Its own immediate valley is a rich 
alluvion, beautifully covered with blue-grass, herd- 
grass, clover, and other nutritious grasses; and its 
course is marked through the plain by a line of willow 
and cotton-wood trees, serving for fuel. The Indians 
in the fall set fire to the grass, and destroy all trees 
except in low grounds near the Water. 


(To be continued. ) 


NOTE FROM THE AUDITORS. 

We, the undersigned, having been appointed by 
the London, Birmingham, and Manchester distsicts 
to audit the accounts of the Society, beg to inform 
the members generally, that, having partially gone 
— the Books, we find them, though extremely 
comp 





icated, of a most satisfactory nature, and fully 
trust in being able to return a favourable and satis- 


factory report. 
G. W. ROBINSON, 
JAMES ROWBOTTOM, 
THOMAS NICHOLLS. 


GO ON AND PROSPER! 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 
10, North Hill, Colchester, Sept. 15th, 1849. 
Dear Srir,—I received yours yesterday, and was 
much ‘pleased with the Examiner you inclosed. It 
gave me great pleasure to find the progress the society 
is making, as indeed any measure docs that has for its 
object the bettering the condition of the over-worked, 
under-paid slaves of England, for what else are we un- 
der the present system of misgovernment. Atthe same 
time, however, a heavy responsibility rests on all those 
who refuse to do their utmost towards placing them- 
selves in a free and independent position, which they 
now have an opportunity of doing, by joining this 
society. God grant that it may long go on and prosper, 
in spite of all the opposition it has met and will meet 
with, in its glorious efforts to free the sons of our 
land. Talk of strikes! here is a remedy for them all. 
Let the working men of England join this society, and 














they may then defy the whole host of those employers | 
who fatten on their toil and slavery. Let its promoters | 


heed not the»scorn of those pitiful, sneaking, insigni- 
cant beings whod.would glory in its destruction, but go 
on, and they will have the thanks of thousands both 


at the present time, and time to come. I hope we 
shall soon be successful in raising funds for a Mill, and 
allow me to consider the propriety of the society issuing 
cards to its members to gain subscriptions ; I for one 
shall feel happy to do my part in the cause ; my heart 
and soul is in it, and I intend to leave this country for 
the land during the ensuing spring, where I shall feel 


| happy to do my best in rendering gratuitous assistance, 


if I can in any way, to our noble agent, Mr. Twigg, in 
forwarding the cause. Inthe mean time, if you know of 
any balloted member, wishing to dispose of his chance, 
I shall feel obliged by your informing me. I ama 
single man, but as my father intends accompanying me, 
I should wish, if possible, to have two adjoining allot- 
ments, as by that means we could co-operate and make 
one house, one set of implements, &c. do for both. I 
shall feel grateful if at any time you will send me any 
thing relative to the society, and I will remit the 
amount. Hoping I have not troubled you, allow me to 
remain, Yours in the cause, 

JOHN SAUNDERS. 





THE GRIST MILL! 
Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Sept. 17th, 1849. 


To Mr. Wm. Evans. 

S1r,—When 1 sat down to write I intended to ask 
several questions respecting the transit to America; 
but as it will be the next season before I shall go, I will 
defer the inquiry until that time, if I am not otherwise 
informed. 

I see by the Examiner that exertions are being made 
in favour of a Grist Mill, which I think a most laudable 
scheme; but I am somewhat surprised that the utility 
of the mill has not taken such a hold of the members 
as the case deserves, when a very little exertion from 
each would do all that is wanted. Iam thinking of 
becoming a shareholder of the Potters’ Emigration 
Society, in order to have something between myself 
and want when I arrive in America. If you will take 
the trouble of placing the small sum of 6d. to the mill- 
fund list, you will much oblige 

Your most obedient Servant, 
DAVID BURNS. 

I enclose a song which I have just finished in antici- 
pation of my departure to the west; if you think it 
worth a corner in the Examiner, it is placed at your 


disposal. 
SONG. 


Farewell, ye sea-girt isles, farewell, 
Thy lordly soil I'll tread no more ; 
Beneath these sails which proudly swell, 
I’m wafted to a distant skore. 
What fortune’s fate may have in store, 
I may not tell, but hope the best ; 
Fair fortune’s sun may yet smile o’er 
My dwelling in the far, far west. 


I go where nature reigns supreme, 
Where to the reaping hands she yields 
Her stores, more rich than poet’s dream 
E’er reaped from fair elysian fields. 
When early life’s industry shields, 
Declining age in peace and rest ; 
Youth ne’er may break the hope she builds, 
When cherished in the far, far west. 


Farewell to all, a long farewell, 
The land recedes, the sailors cheer ; 
I’m torn from all I loved so well 
Through many a fond and changing year. 
I cannot check this heartfelt tear, 
Nor still the sigh that heaves my breast, 
Farewell! fareweil' though distant, dear, 
1’m bounding to the far, far west. 
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THE POLICY OF THE MANCHESTER 
DISTRICT. 
September 16th, 1849. 
To Mr. William Evans. 

Dear Str,—I received your printed circular in refer- 
ence to the proceedings of the Manchester district, 
and having read the same to the members, they in- 
structed me to write to youon the subject. In the first 
place I beg to state, that we have received two letters 
from the Manchester district secretary ; the first soli- 
citing our opinions on the Sectional plan as proposed 
by them. Our members, believing that the Parent So- 
ciety were acquainted with the proposal, in fact, that 
they gave it their sanction, did not hesitate to decide 
in favour of the plan, and I was requested to write to 
the Manchester district secretary to that effect. Since 
then we have received a second letter from Manchester, 
informing us, that at the Manchester district meeting, 
it was resolved that no more moneys be sent to Hanley 
until the Sectional plan be adopted, and further, they 
wished us to follow the same course, I likewise read 
this letter to the members of our society, at the next 
meeting night, but such a course appeared to us to be 
unwise and unjust, in fact, uncalled for; and we fur- 
ther believe that such proceedings are calculated to 
create dissension in our good and glorious cause, and 
we therefore resolved that we would not adopt such a 
plan ; neither would we urge upon the Parent Society 
the adoption of the Sectional plan, but leave it entirely 
to their decision, believing, as we do, that the Parent 
Society has hitherto pursued a wise and prudent course, 
and we shall still adhere to their regulations. 

On behalf of the ‘Halifax’? Branch, 
J. WILSON, Secretary. 








THE INTELLECT OF THOUGH AND ACTION, 


ABRAHAM TucKeER relates ofa friend of his, an old 
special pleader, that once coming out of his chambers 
in the ‘'emple with him to take a walk, he hesitated at 
the bottom of the stairs which way to go—proposed 
different directions, to Charing Cross, to St. Paul’s— 
found some objections to them all, and at last turned 
back for want of a casting motive to incline the scale, 
Tucker gave this as an instance of professional indeci- 
sion, or of that temper of mind which having been long 
used to weigh the reasons for things with scrupulous 
exactness, could not come to any conclusion at all on 
the spur of the occasion, or without some grave distinc- 
tion to justify its choice. Louvet, in his narrative, tells 
us, that when several of the Brissotin party were collect- 
ed at the house of Barbaroux (I think it was) ready to 
effect their escape from the power of Robespierre, one 
of them going to the window and findinga shower of 
rain coming on, seriously advised their stopping till the 
next morning, for that the emissaries of goverment 
would not think of coming in search of them in such 
bad weather. Some ofthem deliberated on this wise 
proposal, and were nearly taken. Such is the effemi- 
nancy of the speculative and philosophical temperament, 
compared with the promptness and vigour  fthe practi- 
cal! It is on such unequal terms that the refined and 
romantic speculators on possible good and evil contend 
with their strong-nerved, remorseless adversaries, and 
we See the result. Reasoners, in general, are undec:ded, 
wavering, and sceptical, or yield at last to the weakest 
motive, as most congenial to their feeble habit of soul. 

Buonaparte is referred by Mr. Coleridge to the class 
of active rather than of intellectual characters; and 








Cowley has left an invidious but splended eulogy on | 


Oliver Cromwell, which sets out on much the same prir- 
ciple. ‘* What,” he says, “‘ can be more extraordinary, 
than a person of mean b:rth, no fortune, no eminent 
qualities of body, which have sometimes, or of mind, 
which have often raised men to the highest dignities, 
should have the courage to attempt, and the happiness 





to succeed in, so deplorable a design, as the destruction 
of one of the most: ancient and most solidly founded 
monarchies upon the earth? That he should have the 
power or boldness to put his prince and master to an 
open and infamous death ; to banish that numerous and 
strongly allied family; todo all this under the name 
and wages of a Parliament ; to trample upon them too 
as he pleased, and spurn them out of doors when he 
grew weary of them ; to raise up a new and unheard-of 
monster out of their ashes ; to stifle that in the very 
infancy, and set up himself above all things that ever 
were called sovereign in England ; to oppress all his 
enemies by arms, and all his friends afterwards by ar- 
tifice ; to serve all parties patiently for awhile, and to 
command them victoriously at last ; to overrun each 
corner of the three nations, and overcome with equal 
facility both the riches of the south and the poverty of 
the north; to be feared and courted by all foreign 
princes, and adopted a brother to the gods of the earth ; 
to call together Parliament with a word of his pen, and 
scatter them again with the breath of his mouth ; to be 
humbly and daily petitioned that he would pleased to be 
hired, at the rate of two millions a-year, to be the 
master of those who had hired him before to be their 
servant; to have the estates and lives of the three king- 
doms as much at his disposal, as was the little inheritance 
of his father, and to be as noble and liberal in the 
spending of them ; and lastly, for there is no end of all 
the particulars of his glory, to bequeath all this with 
one word to his posterity ; to die with peace at home, 
and triumph abroad; to be buried among kings and 
with more than regal solemnity; and leave a name be- 
hind him, not to be extinguished but with the whole 
world ; which as it is now too little for his praises, so 
might have been too [narrow] for his conquests, if the 
short line of his human life could have been stretched 
out to the extent of his immortal designs !” 











OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
a ae 


MARTINMAS IS COMING!!! THE FLAT- 
PRESSERS RE-ORGANIZATION, AND THEIR 
BALLOT FOR A £10 PASSAGE AND A 
FARM IN THE WEST. 

On Monday, Gct. 8th, 1849, a Ballot for £10, will 
take place at the Bull Head Lnn, Burslem, when any 
Flat-Presser, of any district, having paid 3s. or three 
months’ contribution, or paying the same on or before 
the 8th of October, will be eligible to win the £10, 
here specified; and, winning, may sell the same, or 
emigrate to a Forty-acre Farm, well supplied with 
food, housing, clothing, and implements for a little 
fmoderate labour. To commemorate the occasion, a 
DINNER, at ls. per head, will take place at six o’clock 
in the evening. Men of the Flat Franch! prepare for 
Martinmas!! ‘You are hourly in danger for the want 
of Union. Make another effort to protect the price of 
your laborious and life-destroying toil. Meet together ; 
consult together; contribute your pence together; and 
if you cannot remove the whole surplus hands of your 
branch, stand in defence of a fair price for labour. At- 
tend the meeting at the Bull’s Head; give your support 
to the re-organization; be men amongst men; and if 
you are injured on a factory, seek redemption on a 
farm. In short, protect your wives, feed and clothe 
your children, demand fair wages and reasonable hours 
for toil! After dinner, some of the oldest and staunch- 
est supporters of the branch will address the party. Let 
Longton, Fenton, Stoke, Hanley, and Tunstall meet 
the Burslem men on this occasion. Also :— 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE “FIRST LONDON” 
BRANCH. 


“‘1st.—That members neglecting to pay a subscrip- 
tion for a period of three months, and being four weeks 
in arrear of the branch levy, be disqualified from speak 
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ing or voting upon any business brought before the 
branch. This law not to apply to members who fail 
from illness or loss of employment. 

“2nd —Thut a subscription, in accordance with the 
17th resolution, passed at the late Central Delegate 
Meeting, be immediately opened to increase the fund 
now raising for the erection of aGrist Mill; and that 
such subscription be conducted t: Mr. Riley. 

‘* 3rd.—-That the members be requested each to take 
a ‘ Penny Contribution Card,” and that they use their 
utmost exertions to obtain subscriptions among their 
‘friends ; the receipt of edch penny to be acknowledged 
by passing a pin into the card, until all the divisions 
are filled. The~proceeds to be handed from time to 
time to Mr. Riley. 

“ 4th.—That: the -Letter of Suggestions from the 
Manchester Committee, having been considered by the 
branch, : they‘resolve: not to entertain them; being of 
opinion that those portions of them which relate to Mr. 
Twigg’s statements, are greatly exaggerated, and that 
the proposed system of Sections, as therein suggested, 
would probably lead to the ultimate ruin of the society. 
Also :— 

THE MEMBERS OF THE “ POTTERSVILLE 
LODGE,” BURSLEM, 


‘Are informed that a special general meeting of their 
lodge “will take place on Saturday evening, Sept. 29th, 
at the large room, Mason’s Arms. <As‘business of vital 
importance will be laid’ before the meeting, -it is ear- 
nestly requested that every member will attend. Chair 
to be taken at seven o’clock, Also:— 


THE LONDON BRANCHES. 


At a general meeting of the whole of the London 
Branches, it was unanimously resolved that a vote of 
tonfidence and thanks should be given to Mr. Twigg, 
for his great and glorious exertions in assisting to 
emancipate -us by the very able -and straightforward 
manner in which he has conducted our affairs on the 
New Estate. Also:— 

THE BIRMINGHAM BRANCH. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham branch, No. 51, 
held at the White Swan, Church-street, after two nights’ 
discussion on the propositions and suggestions ema- 
nating from the Manchester ‘District, it was’ resolved — 
‘“That after a due consideration of the plans suggested 
by the'Manchester District, and passed by them on the 
26th of August, the members of this branch are of 
opinion that the resolutions adopted by them, if carried 
into effect, would tend to embarrass the operations of 
the General Committge, and would be contrary'to the 
general laws, as enrolled by Act of Parliament.” 
W. Srur.ey, Chairman. Also: — ’ 

NOTICE. 


The Shareholders are infurmed that the General 
Monthly Meeting of the society will take place on 
Monday, Oct. Ist, 1849, at the Society’s Room. Let 
all attend. Chair to be taken at Seven o’clock. Also: — 


THE GLASGOW BALLOT FOR SIX FAMILIES 
Will take place on New Year’s Day, 1850. Further 


particulars in future numbers. Let the Glasgow 
Branches prepare for the ogcasion: Also :— 


EVANS’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 

DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Passage arranged at the most reasonable 

cost to all parts of the world by application 

at the Agent’s, 104, Dale-street, Liverpool. Deposits of 

£1, per head should be forwarded to secure berths. All 

letters addressed, and money orders made payable to, 
“ William Evans, 104, Dale street, Liverpool. 


104, 





Tus Moon.—The surface of the moon when viewed 
with a telescope, presents an interesting and variegated 
aspeet; being diversified with mountains, valleys, 
rocks, and plains, in every variety of form and position. 





Some of these mountains form long and elevated 
ridges, resembling the chains of the Alps, and the 
Andes; while a variety of others, of a conical form, 
rise to a great height from the middle of level plains, 
somewhat resembling the Peak of Teneriff. But the 
most singular feature of the moon is, those circular 
ridges and cavities which diversify every portion of 
her surface. A range of mountains of a circular 
form, rising three or four miles above the level of the 
adjacent districts, surrounds, like a mighty rampart, 
an extensive plain; and, in the middle of this plain 
or cavity, an insulated conical hill rises to a con- 
siderable elevation. 





BRANCHES, INCONNECTION WITH THE 
POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
— 


MONEYS RECEIVED FOR THE CURRENT 


WEEK. £ os. 4d. 
No. 77, ‘‘Speed the Plough,” Wishatown .. 117 6 
Entrance Fees 0 1 0 
87, ‘Seventh London’’........ vio-ce SO O 
71, “ Slave’s Hope,” Hull .......... 214 0 
25, “‘ Franklin Lodge,” Paisley ...... 217 9 
General Levy © 5 0 
3, “‘ Home in the West,”” Crewe, .... 1 8 6 
105, “ First Branch,” Corowall..... .. 1 2 6 
82, “‘ Oak Openings,” Huddersfield.... 5 0 O 
58, “‘ South London,’’-London........ 214 0 
Transfer 0 1 0 
88, ‘‘Spring of Friendship,” Stratford 2 0 0 
5, ‘‘ Emigrant’s Castle,” Newcastle... 1 8 0 

69, ‘“‘ Perseverance,’’ Queen’s Head, 
DL 5. nsetsacideene bu Kes-e2% 140 
45, “ Industry,” Bingley ........ en 
1, “* Pottersville,” Burslem.......... 112 6 
2, ‘‘ William Evans,” Hanley........ 19 6 
4, “Fort Winnebago,” Tunstall....... 0 11 3 
101, “ The New-Ark,” Dalehall........ 1 6 3 
oe, FRE” BONO. ce cccsesececee - 0 8 3 
Se, * PRM ..o .< cence cesses 4il 0 
51, “ Good Intent,” Enfield.......... 10 0 
43, “ Poor Man’s Hope” Duckinfield.. 1 2 0 
78, ‘“‘ Campsie Branch”..........+ in Bae @ 
80, -* Bee Hive,” Kirkaldy .......... 115 0 
Entrance Fees 0 2 O 
Reports 0 0 6 
84, ‘‘ Evergreen,” Bell's Hill ........ 012 8 
Rules 0 4 O 
86, “ Airdrie Branch,” Airdrie.. ..... 317 0 
Entrance Fees 0 6 0 
ere 0 1 6 
£468 4 6 

Moneys received for the Examiner in the 

WUE GEE oecidcc 46 seziccse ... £64 3s. 4d. 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL. 


Total in hand for past weeks ............. 
me, Bi. “ROC TAREE” .nkckcccccce 
25, ‘‘ Franklin Lodge,” Paisley ...... 

3, ‘*‘ Home in the West,” Crewe ..... 

58, “South London” Se er ee 

Mr. James M‘Clellan’?, Ayrshire ........ 
No. 5, ‘‘ Emigrant’s Castle,” Newcastle ... 
2, ‘‘ The William Evans,” Hanley. .. 
Mr. David Burns, Edinburgh ............. 
. Samuel Thorpe, Stafford ..... ...... 
No. 43, ‘‘ Poor Man’s Hope,” Duckinfield 
80, ‘* Beehive,” Kirkaldy 

78, ‘* Campsie,” Lenoxtown ......... 

86, ‘“‘ Airdrie Branch,” Airdrie ....... 
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Printed and published by William Evans, Miles Bank, 
Shelton. Staffordshire Potteries. 















































